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:rom those in other provinces. Owing to the impressive role
:>f the Roman Catholic Church and the ceaseless struggle of
i small nationality for survival, the crucial issues in French
Canada have always been viewed from a peculiar ideological
position, and the whole mental nurture of the French fostered
i different political outlook. The leaders, educated in class-
cal colleges under clerical control, were polished orators, dis-
Dosed by training to reduce argument to a sharp dialectic,
For some twenty years after Confederation three factions in
2uebec struggled for power, and were distinguished by
Dolitico-religious ideas of little significance outside the prov-
nce. The Castors were conservative and ultra-clerical,
scarcely less intense in ultramontane fervour than Louis
^euillot and his followers in France. Their zealous de-
scendants in the twentieth century were once described by
^aurier as "the Pharisee end of Canadian Catholicism,"
:omposed of those "who handled the holy-water sprinkler as
:hough it were a club."1 The Blues resembled French
iallicans, and the Rouges, a minority fighting an uphill
Battle, were anti-clerical, inspired by the French liberals of
.848. The pervasive influence of the Church was then on
:he side of a stubborn conservatism, and conservative indeed
vas the bulk of the community. "We are French in origin,"
emarked Sir Georges Cartier, "but French of the old regime."
Out of these conflicting groups there emerged in the
wenty-five years after Confederation a two-party system,
welded by leaders through skilful use of political patronage
.nd through astute compromises between the rival claims of
conomic interests, geographic sections, and cultural entities.
The Liberal-Conservative as the first national^party was
ashioned by Sir John A. Macdonald to embrace the main
irban interests of Ontario and other English-speaking prov-
ntces, including those of finance, business, and to some extent
ibour, along with a large bloc of both urban and rural mem-
>ers from Quebec, led at Confederation by Sir Georges
ftienne Cartier, and supported by the Roman Catholic
"hurch. This composite party drew under a single political
Dof a medley of Canadian interests. It reached its acme in
n, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, II, 337.